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A SCARAB MANUFACTORY. 


R. Fradenburgh alludes to the ‘* places where important manu- 
factories” of scarabs ‘‘ were located,” in his instructive paper 

in Bisiia for April. He particularizes no sites, and as many of 
his readers are not aware of the interesting discovery of a scarab- 


factory site made by the Egypt Exploration Fund at Naukratis, I 
will describe it, after first remarking that in addition to ‘‘ Historical 
Scarabs” by Dr. Petrie, and ‘* The Mummy” by Dr. Budge, com- 
mended by Dr. Fradenburgh to his readers, is that choice ‘+ Essay 
on Scarabs” by Dr. W. J. Loftie, with many beautiful illustrations, 
of which but 125 copies were printed, mine being 101, and bearing 
these words on the blank page preceding the title: Zhe Rev. W. C. 
Winslow. Christmas, 1886. From his affectionate friend and fellow- 
worker, A. B. £. 

Of this, elegant little brochure in vellum Miss Edwards wrote in 
The Academy: ‘* Mr. Loftie’s Essay on Scarabs is distinctedly cal« 
culated to foster the evil passions of his fellow man, and to increase 
the sum of human wickedness. Those who possess it will be sel- 
fish. vainglorious, and uncharitable; those who have it not will be 
covetous, spiteful-minded, and communistic. (How characteris- 
tically her style!) * * * The fidelity of his pencil, and the 
breadth with which he has treated his tiny subjects, are beyond 
praise.” A letter to me from Dr. Loftie intimated that his collection 
could be bought for a museum for £500. It is the finest of all 
private cabinets of scarabs in the world. 

Near the southwest of the excavated remains of the city of 
Naukratis, and within fifty feet (according to the map in Mavukratis 
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IJ, Plate IV) of the site of the temple of Aphrodite, were found 
the remains of a factory of glazed pottery and scarabs. This 
‘‘ Manchester or Lawrence mill” I estimate at 50x20 feet, and the 
operatives at something less than 5,000—say less thantwenty. Sur- 
veying the plan, how entrancing to notice here the ‘‘ silver workers,” 
there the ‘copper smelters,” here ‘‘ potters,” there ‘‘ iron tools,” 
and so on. But the scarab studio and work-shop now rivets our 
eye. For here under the yellowish earth lie large quantities of 
glazed scarabei and of the moulds from which they were fashioned. 
Lumps of blue paste are here, ready to be regenerated into blue paste 
beetles, and to deeply blue the glaze on pottery scarabei. Green, 
greenish-blue, yellow-green mass, and the like, are also here. The 
precise number of moulds picked up is 678, and a peculiarity about 
them is that they have no ducts on the sides for the overflow of 
material to escape, as ‘* the scarab was not impressed on both sides,” 
as Dr. Petrie points out, ‘* but had the type cut in on it: thus they 
were made by squeezing part of a lump of paste into the mould, 
pulling it out, and then slicing off the projecting part from the mass 
by which it was held.” Afterwards the design was incised, and the 
scarab was glazed. 

The material used at this factory was soft and friable, but when 
finished with a hard glaze presented an appearance of character and 
durability. Of the hundreds of scarabs found about 150 are illus- 
trated in Plate XXXVII. The un-Egyptian style of many of them 
reveals the hand of the Greek artizan in their execution; and, sin- 
gularly, not only are the errors sometimes made those that a Greek 
would be apt to make, but they appear on scarabs found at Rhodes 
and elsewhere—showing that this Greek city of Egypt, and perhaps 
this very factory, produced them all. The oldest of the lot is a 
good sized one of yellowish paste, in the figure of a goose with out- 
outstretched wings. It is a Psammetichus I, of the XXV] Dynasty. 
A nineteenth dynasty scarab, probably brought to Naukratis, was 
found with the lot. Many of the scarabs bear the words Ra-men- 
hor, and others the names Petisis and Pet-bast. Amen-ra-neb are 
blundered on numbers 89, 90, 91, as illustrated in the plate. 

The stone scarabs found at Naukratis are chiefly white and deeply 
incised. One representing a figure worshipping a hawk-headed 
crocodile with a disc and uraeus over its head, strikes me as a bit 
of original art. 

The Boston Museum of Fine Arts has, among other treasures 
from Naukratis, thirty-three scarabs, fairly illustrative, I judge, of 
the average scarabs found by our explorer. In a large case, form- 
ing part of the fine ‘‘ Way Collection,” are many choice specimens 
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of the sacred symbol, but where they were found is unknown. The 
reputed oldest scarab is that of Tancheres (as named by Manetho), 
the seventh king of the Vth Dynasty. 

The disc is Ra ; the stand ¢e¢ ; the uplifted arms Xa; from which 
his Horus or divine name, Tetkara. The entire aspect of this 
scarabeus indicates its archaic verity; yet it may be the product of 
a later period. The Egypt Exploration Fund, from the smallest 
scarab to the mightiest monument excavated, records every fact that 
can throw light now or hereafter on the object discovered. If this 
scarab came from a site or anything else associated with the Vth 
Dynasty, it is undoubtedly the product of that remote period. But, 
not knowing its environment, we cannot absolutely determine its 
age. 

Scarabs are useful in many ways to archeological science; and I 
do not know that Dr. Loftie assumes too high a key anent this use- 
fulness: ‘* The ancient Egyptians, happy people, had no money on 
which to stamp the image and superscription of their Pharaohs. A 
collection of scarabs, inscribed with the names of kings, stands, 
therefore, to Egyptian history as a collection of coins stands to the 
history of the younger nations of the earth. The day must come 
when our universities, and other bodies of learned folk, will study 
the beginnings of things as they are presented in Egyptian history, 
and some knowledge of these curious little objects will become in- 
dispensable to an educated man.” 

WitiiamM CopLey WInsLow. 


DISCOVERY OF THE TREASURES OF USERTESEN OF THE 
Xlith DYNASTY. 


[* 1881 a remarkable discovery was made at Deir el Bahari of 

mummies of the XVIIth, XVIIIth, XIXth, XXth and XXIst 
dynasties, including those of Thothmes I, II and ITI, King Seti I, 
and Ramses II. No discovery since that time has created such a 
sensation in archeological circles as the recent one of M. de 
Morgan at Dashour. We must not forget that the discovery, im- 
portant as it is, has only brought to light unimportant persons, with 
the vast amount of treasure, but that the royal tomb remains to be 
discovered ; and one is forced to believe that in the royal tomb for 
which the pyramid was built, we shall find surprises of the greatest 
interest. 

The cemetery extending from Abou-Roash to Dashour, on the 
left bank of the Nile, is probably the largest in the world, being 
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more than fifteen miles in length, and of an average width of from 
two to two and a half miles. It was the burial-place for Memphis, 
and for forty centuries the dead of that city, and probably from 
towns on the other side of the Nile were buried here. The mas- 
tabas have long been of uncertain date, but M. de Morgan’s 
excavations have shown them to belong to the Usertesens of the 
twelfth dynasty (2000 B. C.). According to Lenormant (r. v. 
Manuel ad’ Historie Ancienne, Vol. I, page 351) Usertesen III was 
buried in one of the brick pyramids at Dashour; but this has not 
generally been admitted by Egyptologists. 

Usertesen III was one of the most noted rulers in the most glori- 
ous period of the Egyptian empire. Intellectual life flourished 
this period; schools were established all over the country, and a 
high tone of thought prevailed in the temple colleges. Temples, 
pyramids and rock-hewn tombs of this period abound; and from 
the latter we learn much of the contemporary domestic life in the 
Nile valley. Art was carried to a high perfection. The characters 
cut in intaglio of the twelfth dynasty has never been surpassed. 
It was this dynasty which produced the wonderful statues of Ra- 
hotep and Nefert, the Sheikh-el-Belled, and Khaf-Ra, work which 
has never been excelled. 

At seven o’clock on the evening of March 4th, the workmen 
engaged by M. de Morgan discovered the treasure in the brick 
pyramid of Dashour. It consisted of gold ornaments set with 
precious stones, engraved, and bearing the cartouches of Usertesen 
II and Usertesen III. 

M. de Morgan had opened thirteen tombs, and accidentally a 
subterranean passage was found which led to a chamber which 
lies fifty feet below the ground level, instead of within the pyramid 
walls, as in other pyramids heretofore opened. In holes let into the 
floor of the tomb the treasure was found in two lots. We copy 
from Zhe Bosphore Egyptian, of March toth, the following list. 
The first lot comprises: A pectoral in massive gold, having the car- 
touche of Usertesen II, mounted with two hawks bearing the double 
crown of Upper and Lower Egypt; the hierogylphs cut in tur- 
quoise, lapis lazuli and cornelian, the entire outer surfaces being 
inlaid in the same manner. On the back the same signs and orna- 
ments in chased gold, six golden cyprea, forming a necklace, 
without ornaments. One golden double-boweled shell, both sides 
smooth. Nine golden double-boweled shells. Two golden brace- 
lets. One pair golden bracelets, ornamented with mounted stones, 
and gold overlay alternating with very small cornelians. One 
amethyst scarabeeus, with gold overlay on the flat side and engraved 
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with the cartouche of Usertesen III. One amethyst scarabeus, 
without inscription. One emerald scarabeus, without inscription. 
Three golden ornaments in the form of a knot, one being a lotus 
flower set with stones. Three gold beads. Three golden bracelet 
clasps. One golden tiger’s claw, with ring. Three golden ear- 
rings. Three emerald earrings. One reclining lion, in the style of 
a sphinx, of the most delicate workmanship. One mirror, mounted 
in silver and gold. Numerous beads and earrings of precious 
stones. Eight small alabaster vases. The entire weight of the 
gold, 220 grammes. 

The second lot comprises: One golden necklace clasp, consisting 
of two unfolding lotus flowers, ornamented with turquoise, lapis 
lazuli, and cornelian. The cartouche of Amenemhat II, cut in 
open work, and held between two warriors hurling an enemy to the 
ground, and surrounded by the sacred vulture, the whole being 
surrounded by the sacred emblems. One golden clasp bearing the 
cartouche of Usertesen II, cut in open work, which is supported by 
two captives who crouch between two sphinxes, also surmounted 
by the sacred vulture. One amethyst scarabeus, without an in- 
scription. One paste scarabeus. Five golden lions. Seven golden 
shells. One golden cypreo. Seven golden plates belonging to the 
previously found bracelets. Seven small golden rectangular clasps. 
Eight golden earrings. One golden tiger’s claw, like the one 
previously found. Ten golden double beads. Four flat gold beads. 
Five round golden double beads. Thirteen simple gold beads. 
One gold mounted earring of lapis lazuli. One gold mounted ear- 
ring of braided gold. One golden mirror. Five silver hieroglyphs 
from some object destroyed by dampness. Seven earrings of lapis 
lazuli. Eight earrings of emerald. Nine earrings of cornelian. 
Eight flat beads, emerald; six cornelian; thirteen lapis lazuli. 
Two gilded beads of green paste. Seven beads, cornelian; ten 
emerald; seven lapis lazuli. Seven beads of different kinds, 
among which a glass one. Thirteen golden beads. Two silver 
pin heads. Two hundred and fifty amethyst beads. All the orna- 
ments belong to the monarchs of the twelfth dynasty, and are 
valued at three million francs. 

We shall look with great interest for further news from Dashour, 
There is a possibility of the royal tomb being discovered as well as 
valuable inscriptions. Says the editor of Ze Bosphore Egpptien: 
‘Sa persévérance, doublée d’un véritable flair de savant, est cou- 
ronnée par des résultats qui causeront une véritable émotion dans 
le monde savant. Nous adressons 4 M. de Morgan nos vives 
felicitations.” 
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JEWS AND HITTITES. 


()= modern Jews are generally believed to represent a pure 

and typical branch of the Semitic race, and even authors, 
who are well aware that we find mixed blood on the remotest and 
apparently most isolated islands of the Pacific, seem inclined to 
admit an exception for the Jews. It seems of interest, therefore, 
to study Jewish types, not only as to their general impression, but 
by measuring their heads and skulls and comparing them with other 
representatives of Semitic nations. The result has been a most 
striking one. 

As Semitic races, or as others prefer to say, as branches of the 
Semitic race, we generally consider the Babylonians, the Assyrians, 
the Hebrews, the South Arabian Sabzans, the Phenicians, the 
Aramezans, the Abyssinians and the Bedouins of northern Arabia 
and of Mesopotamia. Now, the anatomical characteristics of these 
eight people, which all are, or have been, speaking typical Semitic 
languages, are most divergent; only the Bedouins, whose language 
also is remarkable for its very archaic character, seem to form a 
homogeneous unity, with little mixture of strange elements; their 
modern physique is the same as we see it represented in the earliest 
Egyptian monuments, and also our earliest skulls of Phenicians 
seem identical with old and modern Bedouin skulls, so that we must 
consider the modern Bedouins as pure descendants of the old Semitic 
race. They have long, narrow heads, dark complexion, and a 
short, small and straight nose, which is in every respect the direct 
counterpart of what we are accustomed to call a ‘typical Jewish 
nose.” But of our modern Jews nearly fifty per cent. are brachy- 
cephalic, eleven per cent. have fair complexion, and not more than 
five per cent. correspond to what We have learned to be the real old 
Semitic type. Still more striking proportions we find, if we go to 
northern Syria, the land of the old Aramezans; there nearly all the 
heads are brachycephalic, with indices near to ninety; and these 
same brachycephalic elements we find everywhere in western Asia ; 
we find them, more or less prominent, even with the modern 
Greeks, Armenians and Turks of Asia Minor, and specially the 
Armenians are most remarkable for the nearly complete uniformity 
of their types, for their dark complexion, for their extreme brachy- 
cephalism and for their large and hooked ‘‘ Jewish” nose. 

Such and other investigations lead us to the conviction that Syria 
and Asia Minor were in early times inhabited by a homogeneous 
and extreme brachycephalic race, of which modern Armenians are 
the nearly pure descendants, and which we find more or less mixed 
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with strange elements, in many of the other races that now inhabit 
western Asia. This old brachycephalic race, which from its be- 
ginning was utterly distinct from any Semitic tribe and was in 
physical view the very counterpart of the Semites, can only be 
identified with the Hittites—the same Hittites mentioned as a Syrian 
tribe in the Bible, which had been a strong and formidable enemy 
to Ramses II, and were finally conquered by Assyrian kings in 
long wars and fights, beginning earlier than the times of Assur- 
nassirpal and ending probably only in those of Asarhaddon, as we 
read in the Assyrian annals from the ninth century to the seventh 
century B. C. 

Recent excavations, made for the Prussian government in Send- 
Jiri, the old Sammial, known in Assyrian texts as a Hittite residence 
in northern Syria, have brought to light a large series of old Hittite 
sculptures; the Armenian character of the men represented on the 
walls and in the royal palaces of this old town is most striking, and 
we cannot err if we consider the inhabitants of Sammal as the direct 
ancestors of the modern Armenians, which still inhabit the neigh- 
borhood of the place, ill-treated in our times by Turks and Kourds 
and without any knowledge of their glorious history in ancient and 
medieval times. 

Hittite sculptures are often found connected with a very curious, 
heavy and bulky looking sort of hieroglyphic inscriptions, which 
are not yet finally deciphered, but are now getting more and more 
familiar to us, thanks to the investigations of A. H. Sayce, Peiser 
and Peter Jensen. We have no reason to doubt that these hiero- 
glyphs were the only sort of writing known to the Hittites in early 
times. Now it is a curious fact that two inscriptions were found, 
written by native Kings, the one in the ninth, the other in the eighth 
century, B. C., both in good old Semitic alphabetical characters, 
resembling closely the famous inscription of Mesa, King of Moab, 
and in a language that might be called proto-Aramzan or proto- 
Hebrew, but which is anyhow old Semitic, and can well be com- 
pared with the language of some parts of the Bible. So the in- 
scriptions I found in Sammal* show that already in the ninth 
century, B. C., Semitic influence was great in northern Syria, and 
we can now easily understand how Semitic writing and language 
soon became dominant among people of western Asia that were 
originally without a drop of Semitic blood ; and then we understand 
also why most of our modern Jews have the Armenian type and not 
the Semitic—they are the descendants of an ‘‘Armenoid ” population 





*Ausgrabungen in Sendschirli, Heft I. Berlin, Spemann, 1893. 
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that had only accepted Semitic writing and language in about 
1000 B. C. 

This is a similar process to what we know for Asia Minor, where 
millions of the native population were by force converted to the 
Islam, and, having accepted also the language of their Turkish 
conquerors, are now generally taken as real Turks, though their 
blood is nearly free from Turkish influence and though they can 
well be considered as the true and pure descendants of the old 
natives of their country. 

But one thing still remains to explain in the habitus of the modern 
Jews; it is the fact of eleven per cent. of Jewish individuals with 
fair complexion and light eyes. All the various theories of recent 
mixture with Germanic elements would never sufficiently explain 
this curious fact; we are forced to look out for an o/d origin of the 
fair complexion of more than one-tenth of modern Jews, and we 
find it in the intercourse of the old native Syrians with the Amorites, 
the tall ‘‘sons of Enak” of the Bible, who were fair, with blue 
eyes, as old Egyptian painted monuments show us. We are not 
quite sure as to the real home of these fair Amorites, but they were 
probably a branch of the same fair race that once inhabited also the 
northwest coast of Africa, which has left there the megalithic mon- 
uments and is most certainly to be identified with the Zamchu of the 
old Egyptians, the white ‘‘ people of the north” as their name ex- 
plains. The Amorites would then be good fair Aryans, not in the 
linguistical meaning, as ‘‘ Indo-Europeans,” but in the strict sense 
of physical anthropology. 

So we see in our modern Jews the descendants of three different 
races, the Hittites, the Aryan Amorites and the Semitic nomads, 
immigrated into Syria only in about the times of Abraham. 


Frevix Von LyscHan. 
Berlin, Germany. 


THE ANCIENT KINGDOM OF THE HIMYARITES. 


ie the early Greek and Roman geographers southern Arabia is 

referred to as ‘‘ Arabia Felix” and described as ‘‘a fortunate 
land, odorous with spices, and abounding in gold and ivory and all 
manner of precious stones.” When its majestic Queen visited 
King Solomon ‘‘no such spices as the Queen of Sheba brought 
had been known in Jerusalem.” 

How does it happen that that land is now, and for a thousand 
years has been, a barren waste? That its ancient palaces are choked 
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with sand? Its gardens and spice groves given way to the arid 
desert? Some fatal change in climatic conditions, a destructive in- 
crease in exsiccation, may be the cause. Only in the last few years, 
owing to the researches of Glaser, and later of J. T. Bent, are we 
in some measure able to restore the faint outlines of that wondrous 
kingdom, which for nearly a thousand years was the medium 
through which the gold of south Africa, the frankincense of Abys- 
sinia, the diamonds and spices of India, passed to the wealthy 
nobles of Egypt, the dealers of Tyre and Sidon, and the peoples of 
the Mediterranean. 

The great Zimbabwe ruins in Mashona land, the venerable 
temples near Aksum in Abyssynia show by their plans, and the latter 
by inscriptions as early as 800 B. C., that they were colonies of the 
Himyarites. 

What a mighty influence this trade exerted on the ethnography 
of east Africa and India and all the intermediate regions, we can 
readily imagine. It is enough to explain the strange discovery of 
M. Dieulafoy, at Susiana, that that ancient realm had a large popu- 
lation of African negroes. We need no other theory for their 
presence than this trade of the early Arab merchants, who brought 
then, as they do to-day, their dhows loaded with human freight 
from the teeming shores of the dark continent, to dispose of them 
among the whites of the Asiatic main. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS TO THE EGYPT EXPLORATION FUND AND ITS 
ARCHAEOLOGICAL SURVEY FUND. 


To the Editor of Biblia: 


Some 600 contributors to our Society in 1893 have now received 
our new circular for 1894 and the notice that subscriptions are now 
due. The results appear below. Zhe American Antiqudrian mag- 
azine, edited by Rev. S. D. Peet, and Zhe Boston Commonwealth, 
weekly, edited by Dr. Edward Everett Hale and Frederick E. 
Goodrich, are to publish the subscription lists of the Fund. All 
Bisxia readers should see the new circular, and may address me 
for it. 

The Nineteenth Century magazine for May has an article on 
‘Recent Archeology,” by Professor Mahaffy, in which the Fund 
is paid a warm tribute for its thoroughly scientific work at the all- 
important site of Queen Hatasu’s temple. ‘‘Ahnas” is being 
mailed, and the ‘* Hatasu, Volume I” is nearing completion. The 
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Atlas of Ancient Egypt—eight maps with data and tables—is now 
ready at the price of one dollar. ‘Outlines of Ancient Egypt,” 
published by Chas. Scribner’s Sons of New York, price one dollar, 
reviewed by me as an English edition in Bist1a of November, 
1891, now revised as an American edition, should be in general use. 
Inquiries for such a mu/tum in parvo come to me every week. 


The following subscriptions from April 20 to May 20 to the 
Egypt Exploration Fund are gratefully acknowledged : 


Mrs. H. L. Van Nuys : Miss R. S. Lowrey (Atlas) . 
Prof. Edward North, L.H.D., Miss Alice ‘Farnsworth. . 
LL.D, ’ C. R. Heike, Esq 
N. S. S. Tompkins, Esq. . . . 5. Wm. G. Mather, Esq 
Mrs. James Means ‘ Edmund Dight, Esq. 
Geo. A. Macbeth, Esq .25 E.S. Dixwell, Esq 
Rev. Ambrose S. Wright... . 5. Mrs. Henry Farnam. . . 
Wm. G. Benedict, Esq. 7d J. P. CRAWFORD, ESQ. 
Rev. Wm. W. Adams, D.D. . . 5. W. H. Van Slyck, Esq. . . 
Rey. John Easter, Ph.D... . 5: Hon. Samuel Johnson . 
Rev. Wm. J. Martin J Thomas A. Rich, Esq 
Mrs. Harriet S. Rice . MISS LAURA NORCROSS. 25. 00 
“1418” 30. Rev, John Worcester,D.D. . . 5.00 
REV. SAMUEL M. JACKSON, Rev. Wm. L. Worcester. . . . 5.00 
a ey ee B. A. Bourn, Esq 
MRS. MARY R. MIXTER. - 25.00 Rt. Rev. Nelson S. Rulison, D.D. 5.00 
Wm. G. Johnston . Rev. O. B. Frothingham, D.D. . 5.00 
Miss Ellen M. Ward. .... 5. C. W. Bingham, Esq 
Mrs. J. Ellerton Lodge. . . ... 5. Hon. John B. Stebbins. 
Samuel M. Brown, Esq. . . . 5. F. W. Brigham, M.D 
Prof. A. P. Bissell, D.D. . . . 10.00 Rev, Chas, E. Moldenke, Ph.D. 5.00 
Rev. D. L. Miller. , Mrs. Maria L. Corliss. . . . . 5.00 
Pres. Wm. F. Warren, D.D., Pres. Franklin Carter, LL.D. . 5.00 
Hon, Allan L. McDermott. . . 5.00 
Rev. W. L. Ropes. . . . 2 - 2.00 Rev. P. D, Cowan 
Mrs. Andrew Bigelow (extrasub.) 10.00 THOMAS McKELLAR, ESQ., 
James M. Lawton, Esq. . . . . 5.00 
*Hon. John C. Ropes . Chas. Dudley Warner, L.H.D., 
H. C. Rowley, Esq : DGL. 2.22 es cece 5.00 
Edward M. Brewer, Esq. . . . 15. Miss Elizabeth W. Stevenson. . 5.00 
Henry L. Young, Esq, . . . . 10. MRS. JOHN W. JAMES... 
Eugene B. Hagar, Esq.. . . . 5.00 J. C. Whitney, Esq 
Rev. Talbot W. Chambers, D.D., Mrs, L. Ward Clarke 
LL.D. , Rev. H. D. B. Mulford.. . . . 
Robert H. Gardiner, Esq. . » Bi Hugh M. Smith,M.D..... 5.00 
MRS. E. D. KIMBALL. . . 25.00 Mrs. Helen A. Gilman 5.00 
MISS GEORGIANA WIL- Miss Alice Byington 5.00 
. 25.00 Chas, R, King, Esq.,M.D.. . . 5.00 
HON. BEVERLY JOHNSON. 25.00 Rev. W. W. Atterbury, D.D. . 5.00 
Chas. Platt, Esq r N. Emmons Paine, M.D. . . . 5.00 
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Mrs. Stephen H. Little . 
Prof. James R. Jewett 

I. M. Andreini 

George Warren Hammond, Esq. 5.00 
Miss Elizabeth H. Pearson. . 5,00 


+ + « $5.00 
5.00 
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“In Memoriam,” Edward Cow- 

ey, DD 6s ce pe eee $5.00 
John H. Prall, Esq 
Miss Lucy C, Alsop. 


From April 20 to May 20 I have received, very thankfully, these 
subscriptions to the Archeological Survey Fund: 


Countess Cora di Brazza. . 
Mrs. T. J. Richardson 
Geo. A. Macbeth, Esq 

H. P. Whitcomb, Esq 

Rev. Wm. W. Adams, D.D. . . 
C. WM. BERGNER, ESQ. . 
Lieut. F. S. Harlow 

Mrs. Harriet S. Rice 

Rev. D. L. Miller. 


+ + $5.00 


525 Beacon St., Boston. 


Wm. G. Mather, Esq 

Mrs. Henry Farnam 

Rev. John Worcester, D.D. . . 

Rev. Chas. E, Moldenke, Ph.D . 

Mrs. Geo. H. Corliss 

Chas. Dudley Warner, L.H.D., 
Teh we es se eS eS 5.00 

Hugh M. Smith, M.D... . . 5.00 

Prof. James R. Jewett 

Geo. Manierre, Esq 


Dr. Wa. C, WinsLow. 


PALESTINE EXPLORATION FUND. 


AS’ 


annexed prices : 


indicated in the last Brsz1a I announce the following publi- 
cations of the Fund, which will be mailed on receipt of the 


The Recovery of Jerusalem, Wilson and Warren... $5.25 
Tent Work in Palestine, Conder, 


Heth and Moab, Conder.... 


Across the Jordan, Schumacher............0.e000 
Survey of the Jaulan, Schumacher 


Mount Seir, Hull 
Syrian Stone Lore, Conder 
Geology of Palestine, Hull 


Names and Places, Armstrong 


Pelba, Schumacher 


History of Jerusalem, Besant and Palmer 
The Bible and Modern Discoveries, Harper 
Palestine Under the Moslems, Le Strange 


Northern Ajlun, Schumacher 


City and Land, Wilson and others. 
Tell-Amarna Tablets, Conder............. judeades 


Mound of Many Cities, Bliss 
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Index to Quarterly Statements 
Catalogue of Photographs............. PTTTTTTTTe 
Photographs—Herod’s Inscription... 
Siloam os 
Moabite Stone 
Jar 80 feet Buried 
Casts—Lachish Tablet, two sides................- 
Samaritan Weight.......0sccescceses veewe 
Seal of Haggai............ caueeeees erry 
Inscribed Bead 
Book of Photographs from Exhibit 
Also three maps from the Exhibit. 

The work mentioned above from the pen of Mr. Bliss is a full 
account of the first mound ever opened in Palestine. The frontis- 
piece shows the great cavity made in the Tell. Chapters follow on 
‘¢ The Anatomy of a Tell,” ‘* The First City,” ‘* The Second and 
Third Cities,” ‘‘ The Fourth City and Bed of Ashes,” ‘* The Fifth 
to the Eighth City,” ‘* Chronology of the Tell,” ‘‘ Sketch of the 
Expedition,” ‘* The Arabs and the Fellahin.” The illustrations in- 
clude a plan of Tell Hesy and its neighborhood, a plan showing 
the section excavated and the levels of the different cities, a diagram 
of the furnace discovered, figures of bronze idols, and two hun- 
dred and fifty figured objects. In appendices we have Professor 
Sayce’s reading of the famous tablet, a very interesting analysis of 
the bronze tools, which shows that the copper was hardened rather 
than mixed with tin and gives ground to the belief that a copper age 
preceded the bronze age, a description of the teeth found, and a 
very interesting essay on the flint implements brought to light. 

Major Conder’s volume on Judas Maccabaeus is next to be 
printed, and this will be received as soon as published. 

It would appear that negotiations of a private nature must be car- 
ried on before the precise plan to be pursued in the new excavations 
at Jerusalem can be publicly described. We may feel assured that 
no time will be lost. It is remarkable that his experience at Lachish 
should so fully have prepared Mr. Bliss for this work, and his 
articles in the April issue of the Quarterly Statement show that he 
is now ready to give clear and intelligent descriptions of all that he 
does. It is felt that we are on the eve of great discoveries, and the 
imperial interest in archeological work which now manifests itself 
through Hamdi Bey, director of the museum at Constantinople, 
is most encouraging. 

Where are the additional subscribers to be found who will give 
the needed aid in this great work? It is a singular fact that the ex- 
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cavations in Greece, Asia Minor, Palestine, Egypt and further 
East, are being carried on by a handful of people, while multitudes 
are deeply interested in the work, but do not seem to understand 
that a firman will not utilize itself. 


The following subscriptions are gratefully acknowledged : 


President D. C. Gilman. . . . $5.00 Rev. A. P. Putnam, D.D... . 

H,. W. Preston " Rev. G, F, Williams 

Wm. H. Brown . R. D. Douglas 

Rev. John Worcester ' Miss E. W. Stevenson 

President White Library. . . . 2. H. E, Nitchie 

Rev. W. W. Adams, D.D. . . 2.50 Rev. S. F. Dilkke,D.D. . . .. 

At the recent meeting of the American Oriental Society its 
President, Dr. Daniel C. Gilman, the head of Johns Hopkins 
University, called attention to the fact that it is a hundred years 
since Dr. Edward Robinson, the great explorer, was born. It is 
hoped that some public recognition of his great services can take 
place, for he did marvellous things and was the pioneer in this 
work, now going forward so hopefully. 


THEODORE F. WRIGHT, 
42 Quincy Street, Cambridge, Mass. U. S. Secretary. 


BOOK REVIEWS. 


ASSYRIAN ECHOES OF THE WorD. By Rev. Thomas Laurie, D.D. 


This book, written by one who has spent nearly forty years in 
Bible lands, is invaluable to all students of the Bible. The object 
of the book is to give a general idea of the progress that has been 
made in Assyrian archeology, and by the light of recent discoveries 
the author clears up many obscure phrases, old words are filled with 
a new meaning, and historical difficulties are removed. Many 
facts of history in the royal inscriptions, many incidents of daily 
life recorded on the tablets, illustrate and confirm the Scripture 
record. Wecan point those who charged Isaiah with inventing a 
Sargon who never existed to the palace which he built, and to his 
name often repeated on its walls. The Belshazzar whom Daniel is 
accused of creating out of his own fancy is found in an inscription 
of his father Nabonidus, acknowledged as his eldest son. 

The discovery of a literature from twenty-five. hundred to four 
thousand years old, which has been buried more than two thousand 
years in the ruins of the dead cities of Babylonia and Assyria, and 
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the recovery of their lost languages, opens up new and delightful 
fields, full of interest and abundant in rewards. The student of the 
Bible and of comparative religion will welcome these revelations as 
they throw so much important light upon vital questions. ‘The 
oil furnished by the rocks lights up the recesses of the mines, as it 
is very abundant.” We find that in the days of Abraham his own 
country was prolific with works on grammar, astronomy, mathe- 
matics, jurisprudence, poetry, history, and belles lettres. Many 
towns had large public libraries. In fact, the men of this region 
were the source of civilization in Western Asia. 

Mr. Laurie has written an interesting book and it ought to be 
widely read, as showing in a very interesting way what work has 
thus far been done in Assyrian archeology. We quote the following 
as a specimen of Mr. Laurie’s method. Referring to ‘‘ Temple,” 
he says: 

‘*; Sam. 1:9. Eli the priest sat upon a seat by a post in the 
temple of the Lord. 

‘¢ Then even the tabernacle, as well as the more splendid struc- 
ture built by Solomon, was known by that name. In 1 Kings, 
chap. 6, the word is applied to the latter. 

‘¢ The origin of this word was unknown until it was revealed by 
the Assyrian inscriptions. Gesenius sought to derive it from a verb 
yakol, to be spacious; still he did not give such a verb a place in his 
lexicon. But the monuments revealed the secret of its origin. The 
Assyrians named the palace of the king Bit radu, the great house; 
but the signs that represent these words had been previously used 
by the Accadians, who read them £ ga/ or £ kal, with precisely 
the same meaning, and this old Accadian £ kal reappears, hardly 
changed, in the Hebrew Hazka/. In all three languages it is the 
great house in which the sovereign lord dwells among his people. 
It was more than seventeen centuries before Christ when the old 
Accadian £ ka/ was supplanted by the Assyrian Zit radu ; but the 
Hebrew /aikal preserves it to this day, as the amber preserves the 
dead insects enclosed in its transparent mass.” 

An account is given of the Babylonian traditions of the creation, 
deluge, and the story of Moses among the Bulrushes, etc. We lose 
sight of our old friend Nebuchadnezzar, which Mr. Laurie says that 
the current reading is Nebuchadrezzar. The original is Vadu 
kudurri utsur. Nebo protect the crown, or frontier or servant. The 
work is illustrated. 


(New York: American Tract Society. 12mo, pp. 380. Price 
$2.00). 
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A Mounp oF Many CITIES; OR, TELL EL Hesy EXCAVATED. By Frederick 
Jones Bliss, M.A. 

Twenty-three miles west of Hebron stands the mound called by 
the Bedouins, Tell el Hesy. Its history goes back a thousand years 
before David, and 2000 years B. C. Some 4,000 years ago the 
Amorites built a town on the bluff, sixty feet above the Wady el 
Hesy, and on the ruins of this city their successors built another. 
This rebuilding on the ruins of predecessors went on century after 
century until 4oo B. C., when the site seems to have been aban- 
doned, the ruins of the last inhabitants being sixty feet above the 
ruins of the first builders, and a whole series of towns between them. 
The early age of the mound was evident from the fact that nothing 
later than good Greek pottery was found at the top of it, while near 
the middle, and from that to three-quarters of the height, was found 
Pheenician ware, which is known in Egypt to date from about 1100 
B. C. The foundation seems to date from nearly the beginning of 
the Egyptian raids under Thothmes I. 

The actual remains of Tell el Hesy consist of a mound with an 
enclosure of nearly a quarter of a mile across in each direction, and 
is bounded by a clay rampart still seven feet high in parts, and in 
one place by a brick wall. This area of about thirty acres would 
suffice to take in a large quantity of cattle in case of a sudden in- 
vasion; and such was probably its purpose, as no buildings are 
found in it, and there is but little depth of soil. The city mound is 
two hundred feet square, and rests on natural ground some sixty 
feet above the stream. The earliest town here was of great strength 
and importance, the lowest wall of all being 28 feet 8 inches thick, 
of clay bricks, unburnt, and over this are two successive patchings 
of later rebuilding, altogether 21 feet of height remaining. ‘* Such 
massive work,” says Mr. Petrie, ‘‘was certainly not that of the 
oppressed Israelites during the time of the Judges; it cannot be as 
late as the Kings, since the pottery of 1100 B. C. is found above 
its level. It must, therefore, be the Amorite city, and agrees with 
the account that ‘the cities were walled in very great’ (Num. xiii, 
28), ‘great and walled up to heaven’ (Deut. i, 28), as also with 
the sculptures of the conquest of Ramses II at Kremah, where the 
Amorite cities were all massively fortified.” Above the Amorite 
wall Mr. Petrie found five feet of dirt and rolled stones correspond- 
ing to the barbaric period of the Judges; then a wall thirteen feet 
thick, probably belonging to Rehoboam’s fortifications at Lachish 
(2 Chron., xi, 9) and above this the successive rebuilding until the 
city was finally destroyed. 

The excavations of Mr. Petrie were in the spring of 1890, and 
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his ten years’ experience in Egypt enabled him in six weeks to 
reconstruct the past history of the mound from the apparently un- 
important remains he found. In the autumn of 1890, Mr. Bliss, a 
young American educated partly at Beyrout, and partly at Amherst 
college, took up the work under the auspices of the Palestine Ex- 
ploration Fund, and carried it on until he had compelled the mound 
to yield up its secrets, and eleven cities were uncovered. In addi- 
tion to numerous cylinders, scarabs, figured and inscribed objects, 
pottery, objects in bronze, iron, etc., there was found a cuneiform 
letter, on a clay tablet. The letter is written from the Governor of 
Lachish to the Egyptian Pharaoh, and the writer, Zimridi, is men- 
tioned in the Tell el Amarna Tablets as Governor of Lachish. 
For many years Professor Sayce has believed that pre-Israelitish 
Canaan possessed its libraries of clay tablets like Assyria and 
Babylon, The discovery in 1887 by a peasant woman of 320 clay 
tablets at Tell el Amarna confirmed his belief. Further tablets 
found in the ruins of the palace of Amenhotep IV, known as 
Khuenaten, consisted of letters addressed to him by his father, 
Amenhotep III, or to their officers, not only by kings of Babylon, 
Assyria, and other regions, but by their own governors in cities sub- 
ject to them in Syria. It was hoped that the other end of the 
correspondence might be found in the Syria tells. What makes 
this tablet from Tell el Hesy particularly interesting is that we 
know something about Zimridi, who is twice mentioned in it. 
He was Governor of Lachish in the reign of Khuenaten, and a 
letter from the King of Jerusalem to the Egyptian Pharaoh informs 
us that he was murdered at Lachish by servants of the Egyptian 
king. One of the dispatches discovered at Tell el Amarna was 
sent by Zimridi to Egypt. 

The discovery of the correspondence which we may now expect 
in future digging will be simply invaluable. As Prof. Sayce 
says: ‘*The buried records of the past are about to speak once 
more and tell us, it may be, of days when Abram, the Hebrew, 
pitched his tent in the neighborhood of Hebron and paid tithes to 
the King of Jerusalem!” 

Mr. Bliss writes in a very lively style, and his work is interesting, 
not only for the story he has to tell, but also for the manner in which 
it is told. The work is illustrated by numerous drawings of objects 
found, plans, sections and elevations. As this is the first time that 
one of the Tells of Palestine has been excavated, this book will 
undoubtedly become-one of the most popular of the Palestine 
Exploration Fund’s volumes. 

(New York: Macmillan & Co., 66 Fifth Avenue. Pp. 200. 
Price $2.25). 
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CANADA’S INTELLECTUAL STRENGTH AND WEAKNESS. By President J. G. Bourinot, 
D.C.L., LL.D., Litt.D., of the Royal Society of Canada. 


The thought which immediately struck us in reviewing Dr. 
Bourinot’s ‘* Cape Breton as it Was and Is,” for Brsxia in July, 
1893, returns with emphasis as we turn the leaves of this mono- 
gram of an hundred quarto pages, whose basis is an address be- 
fore the Royal Society, to which a series of notes are added—and 
the thought is how multum in parvo. Nor is it alone the mass of 
information, presented in a clear and pointed style, it is the order of 
sequence, the analysis of contents, the usable form, in which this 
knowledge is presented, that strikingly impress us. Of what avail 
unget-at-able knowledge? The book is luminous to read and for 
immediate use. It is a day of minute men in intellect, not achieve- 
ment (vide datum), as it was otherwise once upon a time about Con- 
cord, and a book now published must be usable at a minute’s glance 
and turn of the cover. 

Loving Canada, as well as learning and moral progress, Dr. 
Bourinot speaks as freely about the weakness as about the strength 
of the intellectual giant. He is not afraid of any Philistine, although 
never picking up pebbles just for the pleasure of striking some one 
square in the forehead. If his Achilles has a tender spot, he recog- 
nizes that as a weakness which time and culture will cure. We 
predict for his wholesome words, his judicious praise, his timely 
hopes, much by way of influence for Canadian advancement. And 
his distinguished Society, judging from its roll of savants, English 
and French, and its scholarly publications, is a boon to Canada. 
What has not the Royal Society done for England! What may 
not this promising daughter do for Canada! 

You must read of the three eras of development in Canada; of 
its historical writers and books; of its litterateurs and poets; of its 
school and university privileges and growth; of its scientific firma 
ment wherein a Dawson and a Sterry Hunt shine—one and all—as 
narrated and reviewed by Bourinot ; for we cannot here even begin 
the rehearsal. 

Canada is too much a ¢erra incognita as to its authors and books. 
Now that this valuable monogram is within reach of all who buy 
books, no would-be educated person among us has excuse for not 
knowing, at least in brief form, what that land has accomplished 
for its own intellectual development and for the welfare of the wide 
Dominion of knowledge in all lands. 


April 19th, 1894. Wo. C. WinsLow. 
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ARCHAEOLOGICAL NOTES. 


Mrs. Sara Yorke Stevenson, Sc.D., curator of the Egyptian De- 
partment in the museum of the University of Pennsylvania, lectured 
at the Peabody Museum of Archeology in Cambridge, upon 
‘¢ Egypt—the Dawn of History,” on May 16th, in which she clearly 
and freshly outlined and illustrated the opinions of the masters and 
her own conclusions respecting that fascinating branch of investi- 
gation. The origin of the Egyptians who, with Menes, made that 
civilized people one kingdom and founded Memphis, is yet unsolved. 
Dr. Stevenson (for the University of Pennsylvania has bestowed 
the title of Doctor of Science upon her and Prof. F. W. Putnam) 
is a very scholarly and pleasing writer, and has a magnetic manner 
of the kind that made Amelia B. Edwards so effective in securing 
attention. Dr. Winslow lectured at Colby University in May on 
‘‘ Biblical Explorations” and ‘‘ Classical Discoveries” in Egypt. 
His lectures allow him to indirectly present the cause of the Fund. 


The British Archeological Association has elected Rev. Dr. 
Winslow, of the Egypt Exploration Fund, an honorary correspond- 


ing member. He is already an honorary member of the Royal 
Archeological Institute. 


At a recent meeting of the Victoria Institute, Mr. Hormuzd 
Rassam gave an address on the progress of Babylonian and 
Assyrian exploration. He said that not more than fifty years ago 
the names of Nineveh and Babylon only excited interest as those of 
cities which had existed, but whose situation was quite unknown. 
About the year 1844 M. Bartin and Sir Henry Layard began to dig 
in the hope of finding the site of Nineveh. For three months their 
finds consisted of nething more encouraging than bricks, stone and 
marble, but at length a native digging a trench in which to store his 
corn for the winter disclosed a bas-relief, which led to the discovery 
that, though they had not come upon the object of their search, 
they were at work on the site of another ancient city. Unfor- 
tunately, many of the archzological treasures then laid bare were 
sunk in the Tigris when being removed, and would probably 
remain there until somebody was generous enough to advance 
£2,000 to recover them. In 1849 Sir Henry Layard returned 
to the work of excavation with the aid of a Government grant, 
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and he (Mr. Rassam) accompanied him. The reward of their 
labors amounted only to a few inscribed tablets discovered in 
their search of the ruins of Babylon, and in the year 1851 they 
came back to England. Shortly afterwards another grant was 
made, and he (Mr. Rassam) went out again and discovered a 
number of interesting objects, the best of which were a cylinder, 
bearing upon its surface an historical record, and the temple of an 
Assyrian god. After an interval of twenty-five years, during which 
he was engaged upon other work, he resumed his explorations and 
made many important discoveries. The conditions under which he 
had to labor were, however, far different from those under which 
he had commenced his excavations. The Turkish government had 
in the meantime forbidden the removal of any object from the 
country, and imposed many other vexatious conditions. By dint of 
exertion and influence at Constantinople, he obtained a firman from 
the Sultan to permit him to excavate, but even then he was greatly 
hampered by clauses forbidding him to dig in any cemetery or holy 
ground. Such a firman was practically useless, and it was only by 
securing the friendship of the natives that he was able to make any 
progress. While he was thus engaged the deciphering of the As- 
syrian records began, and he turned his attention more than before 
to securing in as complete a condition as possible all the inscriptions 
which he could find. Among other ruins which he laid bare were 
the Palace of Nebuchadnezzar and the palace in which it was sup- 
posed that Belshazzar was living at the time Babylon was taken. 
He had come upon a palace containing a large number of rooms, 
seventy of which he had already explored, when his firman came to 
an end, and he was unable to obtain its renewal through political 
disagreements. Since that time practically nothing had been done. 
The Arabs were at work, however, in search of bricks, and were 
destroying everything else which they came across. It was the duty 
of Western nations to do their utmost to stop that destruction. If 
the European Powe1s would combine with that object it would be a 
blessing to history and to mankind. There were hundreds and 
thousands of mounds still unexcavated, and_what was wanted was 
a regular system of work and permission from the Porte to proceed 
with freedom and to preserve everything that was found. It was a 
matter of indifference whether the finds were placed in an Eastern 
or Western museum, so long as they were kept accessible to 
scholars. 

In the course of a brief discussion which followed the address it 
was stated that Mr. Rassam had sent to this country 80,000 in- 
cribed tablets, not more than 5,000 of which had yet been read. 
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In Vienna the magnificent papyrus collection of the Archduke 
Rainer was recently exhibited in the Museum for Arts and Industry. 
This collection embraces more thad a hundred thousand specimens 
of literary remains, in no fewer than ten languages, and nearly all 
were found in the tombs of Fayoum, in Upper Egypt. The 
earliest documents date from the earliest period of the Rameses 
kings, about 1,400 years before Christ, and the latest are from the 
rise of the Mamalukan sultanates, about 1,400 years after Christ. 
Among other valuable finds are also paper documents from the be- 
ginning of the ninth century—a fact which, according to the 
famous specialist, Professor Julius Wiesner of Vienna, shows that 
paper was used in the Orient several centuries before its use by 
Western nations. Nearly twenty thousand of these documents, 
which are on all conceivable subjects of public and private life, 
were found in Hermopolis. They are of prime value in the study 
of periods concerning which reliable sources of other kinds are not 
available. 


Some interesting discoveries have just been made in Central Crete 
by Mr. Arthur Evans. The sites of two hitherto unknown primeval 


cities have been found, one with an acropolis and a votive grotto 
containing Mycenzan idols; the other at Goulas, with stupendous 
ruins, perhaps those of which was once the principal centre of the 
Mycenzan world, also with an acropolis and the remains of a 
primitive palace. Glaces were also discovered of the Mycenzan 
system of writing, which seems to have been closely parallel with 
the Hittite and pictographic systems. Another system, apparently 
alphabetic. has been discovered, approaching more nearly to the 
Cypriote syllabary, the objects being reduced to linear forms. 


We shall publish in the July Brsr1a the Introduction to, a trans- 
lation which will appear in the August number, of the “ Inscription 
of Una,” by Isaac Story, LL.D. Mr. Story has been engaged in 
the study of Egyptian Chronology for over fifty years, and has some 
original views on the subject. Says Mr. Story: ‘I submit this 
translation of the Inscription of Una, and the introduction that ac- 
companies it, with perfect confidence that whatever are the present 
prevalent theories on the subject, the scientific world will admit in 
the end their truth.” 
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Part XXII of Ancient Egypt, which has recently been delivered 
to subscribers, is devoted to the ‘* Manners and Customs and Social 
Life of the Ancient Egyptians.” Part XXIII, which is nearly 
ready for the press, will be devoted to the recent discoveries in 
Lower Egypt, particularly by the Egypt Exploration Fund. 

Rev. James Carter, of Williamsport, Pa., writes: ‘+I cannot let 
this opportunity pass without saying that the execution of the work 
has been most satisfactory. Although I have much of the material 
in other forms and a large number of the cuts in slides and photo- 
graphs and in other forms, yet I should regard my library as unfor- 
tunately incomplete without these numbers, which I expect to bind 
as soon as the last is issued. I congratulate you on the success of 
the work.” 


Prof. W. Miiller, the Professor of Old Testament Literature in 
the Reformed Episcopal Seminary, Philadelphia, contributes a 
thoughtful paper to the Mew York Independent on ‘* Egyptology 
and the Bible,” in which he incidentally says it is a great mistake 
to expect Egyptological help only for the Biblical passages treating 
on Egypt, for Egyptian monuments throw such a light upon early 
Palestine itself as no other science can afford, as Palestine was sub- 
ject to Pharaonic rule for nearly six centuries. 


Prof. Terrien de Lacouperie has collected into a volume his 
various papers on the Western origin of early Chinese civilization, 
most of which have appeared in the Babylonian and Oriental Record. 
The period covered is from 2300 B. C. to 250 A. D.; and there 
will be a chapter specially devoted to meeting objections that have 
been brought against the theory. 


At Kom Ombos, M. de Morgan has uncovered one of the finest 
temples still existing on the banks of the Nile. One had little idea 
that such spacious and well-preserved buildings lay buried far down 
beneath the sand. The walls are rich in cartouches of the Roman 
emperors, among them being Tiberius, Vespasian, Domitian, An- 
toninus, Macrinus, and Diadumenos, whose names had not been 
previously met with in the hieroglyphs. The walls of two of the 
corridors, north and south, are adorned with the names of the 
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countries Ptolemy Auletes was supposed to have conquered. 
Among them are two which will be of interest to the Biblical stu- 
dent, as hitherto they have not been met with outside the pagesZof 
the Old Testament. One is K(a)ptas, the Capthor of the Bible; 
the other is Kaslohet, the Casluhim of Gen. x, 14. 


There has recently been published in London a translation of a 
work by M. Charles La Grange, Astronomer Royal at Brussels, 
written to show the agreement of the measurements of the Great 
Pyramid with the literal chronology of the Bible. It also argues 
that Briick’s historic period in his ‘* Life of the Law of Nations” is 
measured, and its places symbolized, in the Great Pyramid of Gizeh. 
M. Le Grange’s attention was directed to this subject by the late 
R. A. Proctor’s volume, in which he makes merry at the expense 
of the pyramidalists. Having examined Mr. Flinders Petrie’s 
later measurements, made under the auspices of the Royal Society, 
his conclusion is that they only confirm the conclusions of Mr. 


Piazzi Smyth. 


The Atlas published by the Egypt Exploration Fund at one 
dollar a copy, with its eight maps of Egypt, in sections, illustrating 
the lines of travel and research, and particularly the sites of recent 
exploration, is simply indispensable to all readers of works on 
Ancient Egypt and to all prospective tourists. The guarto also 
contains valuable historical, chronological and geographical data. 
The Society is thoroughly alive to the interests of its subscribers and 
to the high position it holds as an educator. 


In an article in the February Zxpositor, Prof. Dawson considers : 

1. That no Hebrew writer down to the time of Solomon, or per- 
haps even to that of the introduction of Greek literature into the 
East, could have had so ample means for writing the early history 
of the world as those possessed by Moses, when regarded as a 
Hebrew imbued with the culture of the great civilized Egypt of the 
nineteenth dynasty. 

2. That at this period the Egyptians were most zealous in the 
preservation of historical facts, and were in possession of vast 
stores of information available for historical literature. 
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3. That it is in every way probable that there existed, up to the 
time of Moses, ancient documents of Hebrew history, extending 
from the time when Abraham departed from the, at that time, 
learned and literary region of Chaldea, and that such documents 
were probably more accessible in the time of Moses than at any 
later period. 

4. That the crisis of the affairs of Israel in the time of Moses 
demanded just such a compendium of the history of the race as is 
found in Genesis; and that such a book was a necessary factor in 
the history of the Exodus and the subsequent events. 

5. That the personality of Moses, as developed in the following 
history, testifies to a truthful portraiture, which could not have been 
produced by obscure writers living at a later date. 

6. That Genesis thus stands appropriately at the birth of the 
Israelitish nation, and is related to it in the manner of cause and 
effect, while there is no other period in the history of the chosen 
people to which it would have been so suitable. 





We have made arrangements with the firm of G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons of New York to publish the ‘‘ Book of the Dead.” We found 
that we had not the facilities for producing the plates and handling 


the work. We have received some two hundred and thirty sub- 
scriptions, and each subscriber will soon receive a prospectus giving 
full particulars in regard to date of publication, etc, 


At Tehneh, M. de Morgan has cleared out, and placed under lock 
and key some very interesting tombs of the Vth dynasty. In one of 
them the Pharoahs Userkaf and Men-kan-Hor are mentioned, while 
in another are a series of life-size figures cut out of the rock and in 
a standing position. Artistically they are equal to anything that 
has been found at Sakkarah, and show that the art of the Old Empire 
attained as high a degree of excellence in the provinces as in the 
neighborhood of the capital. 

Mr. Fraser has also discovered a fragmentary list of names, the 
earliest yet met with. On the summit of the hill above the village 
of Tehneh, a Greek inscription was found on an altar dedicated to 
Domitian, whose name has been erased, by an officer of the Third 
Cyrenaic Legion, and shows that the stone for the paving of 
Alexandria was brought at the time from the quarries of Tehneh. 
Mr. Fraser has also discovered another altar, on the cliff to the 
south of Tehneh. According to the Latin incription, this was set 
up by a soldier of the XXIId Deiotarian Legion. 
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The Egypt Exploration Fund was found- 
ed in 1883, under the Presidency of the 
late Sir Erasmus Wilson, for the purpose 
of promoting historical investigation in 
Egypt by means of systematically con- 
ducted explorations; particular attention 
being given tos ites which may be expected 
to throw light upon obscure questions of 
history and topography, such as those con- 
nected with the mysterious ‘‘ Hyksos"” Pe- 
riod, the district of the Hebrew Sojourn, 
the route of the Exodus, and the early 
sources of Greek art. The work is con- 
ducted on the principle of careful exam- 
ination of all details, and the preservation 
of objects discovered. These objects are 
of supreme value and interest, inasmuch as 
they illustrate the international influences 
of Egyptian, Greek, Assyrian, and Syrian 
styles; afford reliable data for the history 
of comparative art; reveal ancient techni- 
cal processes; and yield invaluable exam- 
amples of art in metal, stone and pottery. 
The metrological results are also of the 
highest importance, some thousands of 
weights having already been found. 

Since the establishment of the Fund in 
1888, explorers have been sent out every 
season; two and sometimes three, con- 
ducting excavations in different parts of 
the Delta. Each year has been fruitful 
in discoveries. Much has been done 
towards the restoration of the ancient 
topography of Lower Egypt. The sites of 
famous cities have been identified; the 
Biblical Pithom-Succoth, the city of 
Goshen, the Greek Naukratis, and Daph- 
ne (identical with the Biblical Tahpanhes), 
have been discovered; statues and inscrip- 
tions, papyri, and beautiful objects in 
bronze and other metals, as well as in por- 
celuin and glass, have been found; new 
and unexpected light (not less momentous, 
or likely to produce less effect on contem- 
porary criticism, than the discoveries of 
Dr. Schliemann in Greece and Asia) has 
been cast upon the ancient history of the 
Hebrews; the early stages of the Route of 
the Exodus have been defined, and its di- 
rection determined; three most important 
chapters in the history of Greek art and 


Greek epigraphy have been recovered from 


p the ruins of Naukratis, Daphne, and Bu- 


bastis ; and, lastly, a series of archseologi- 
cal surveys of the Delta have been made, 
most of the larger mounds having been 
measured and planned. 

Excavations have been carried on princi- 
pally at the following sites: 

1883.—Tel-el-Maskhutah, in the Wady 
Tumilat, discovered to be Pithom-Succoth, 
one of the ‘‘store-cities” built by the 
forced labor of the Hebrew colonists in the 
time of the Oppression. This discovery 
and its results are described by the ex- 
plorer, Dr. Naville, in his Memoir entitled 
‘*The Store-City of Pithom,” in which the 
route of the Exodus is laid down. .~ 

1884.—San (the Tanis of the Septuagint 
and the Greek historians, the Zoan of the 
Bible). This excavation and its results 
are described by Mr. W. M. Flinders Petrie, 
in the Memoir entitled ‘‘ Tanis, Part I.” 

1885.— Tell Nebireh, in the Western Del- 
ta, discovered to be Naukratis. This ex- 
cavation and its results are described by 
Mr. W. M. F. Petrie, in the Memoir en- 
titled ‘‘Naukratis, Part 1,” by Mr. Ernest 
A. Gardner, Director of the English School 
at Athens, in “Naukratis, Part II.” 

Also, Saft-el-Henneh, discovered to be 
the town of Goshen, capital of the an- 
cient district of that name. This excava- 
tion and its results are described by Dr. 
Naville, in the Memoir entitled ‘‘Goshen, 
and the Shrine of Saft-el-Henneh.’’ - 

1886.— Tell Defenneh, the Biblical ‘“Tah- 
panhes” and the “Daphne” of the classi- 
cal historians; also Tell Nebesheh, site of 
the ancient city of ‘‘Am,” a dependency 
of Tanis. These excavations and their re- 
sults are described by Mr. W. M. Flinders 
Petrie, and his coadjutor, Mr. F. Llewel- 
lyn Griffith, in a Memoir entitled ‘‘ Daph- 
nex,” included in ‘‘ Tanis, Part II.” 

1887— Tell-el- Yahudiyeh, an ancient Jew- 
ish settlement, now shown to be the City 
of Onias described by Josephus. Memoir 
entitled ‘‘ Onias,” by Dr. Naville. » 

1889-90.—T7e Basta, the Pi-Beseth of 
the Bible and Bubastis of the Greeks. Dr. 
Naville located the precise site of this 
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once magnificent red granite temple, and 
disinterred its grand ruins, abounding in 
superb monolithic shafts, massive archi- 
traves, sculptured blocks, broken colossi, 
bas-relief groups, etc., inscribed with val- 
uable hieroglyphic texts. The inscrip- 
tions touching the Pyramid era, Hyksos 
kings, and the warlike XVIIIth Dynasty 
(that of Thothmes) are of absorbing interest 
to the historian, while the inscriptions re- 
lating to the period of Joseph are of thrill- 
ing interest to every student of the Bible. 
“Bubastis, Part I,” by Dr. Naville. ‘‘Part 
II,” to appear in the Spring of 1892. 

1890-91.— Ahnas-el-Medineh, the Hanes 
of the Bible and Heracleopolis of the 
Greeks. Its mounds were excavated by 
Dr. Naville. “Memoir to appear. 

1891-8. — Tell Mokdam and Deir él- 
Bahari (Thebes). The latter is a most im- 
portant place for explorative labors. 

1890-8.—The Archaological Survey of 
Egypt, for which a special fund is provid- 
ed; under the charge of Messrs. Percy 
Newberry, Buchman, J. E. Newberry 
and Carter. . This work is of incom- 
parable importance in many ways, and, 
in view of the wholesale and irrepar- 
able destruction of sculptures by Arabs, 
tourists and dealers in ‘‘Antiques,” needs 
to be pushed vigorously forward. The fa- 
mous tombs of Beni Hasan were thor- 
oughly explored in '90-’92, and in ’92-’93 
the historic antiquities from Beni Hassan 
southward will be surveyed, traced, photo- 
graphed, copied, etc. The tombs at El 
Bersheh having been exhaustively surveyed, 
the Survey officials proceeded to Tel el- 
Amarna, the scene of the discovery of the 
famous tablets. Dr. Winslow outlined 
the purpose of the survey in Brszia for 


November, 1890; and in January 18¥2, 
he described some of the ‘‘results” at Beni 
Hasan. A ‘‘Special Extra Report,” illus- 
trated, edited by Miss Edwards, published 
in December, 1891, treated of the work 
there accomplished. The first memoir of 
the Survey is a quarto with thirty-one 
beautiful plates and illustrations (four in 
colors), treating of the sculptures and pic- 
tures of Beni Hasan, in which the social 
and business life of men, 2500 B. C., is 
richly depicted, and the facial types afford 
an ethnographical study, very valuable and 
altogether unique. A volume on El Ber- 
sheh, or at least one on Tel el-Amarna, 
will be published. Special circulars relat- 
ing to the Survey may be had from Dr. 
Winslow. 

The foregoing outlines the most impor- 
tant labors of the Fund. An annual quarto 
volume with elaborate illustrations and 
photographs, is published. All donors or 
subscribers of not less than $5.00 receive 
this volume of the season and annual report; 
previous volumes are $5.00 each. See the 
advertisement elsewhere. The Survey vol- 
ume of the season is sent to all subscribers 
or donors of not less than $5.00 to the 
Survey. Said Dr. W. Hayes Ward, edi- 
tor, in The Independent, ‘‘The annual 
volumes published are abundant remuner- 
ation to the subscribers of five dollars.” 
Three hundred men of the highest rank in 
education, theology, letters, business and 
public life—among them eighty-nine 
university or college presidents — have 
subscribed to the American Branch of the 
Fund. For circulars and all information 
address the Honorary Secretary and Treas- 
urer, for the United States, Rev. W. 0, 
Winslow, 525 Beacon street, Boston. 
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t?~ Entirely without endowment the Society is absolutely dependent on voluntary contributions, 
even for this season’s labors. All services for the Funp by its honorary officials are a gratuity. 


Palestine Exploration Fund. 


A Society for the accurate and system- 
atic investigation of the Archeology, the 
Topography, the Geology and Physical 
Geography, the Manners and Customs of 
the Holy Land, for Biblical Illustration. . 

This Society was founded on June 22d, 
1865. It was established on the basis of 
the following rules: 

1. It was not to be a religious society. 
That is to say, it should not be pledged to 
advocate or attack any form of creed or 
doctrine. 

2. It was not to adopt or to defend any 
sile in controversial matters. 

%. It wasto be conducted on strictly 

entific principles. 

these rules have been jealously observed. 

“he best guarantee of the accuracy of 
tn work done is found in the names and 


positions of the officers who have carried 
it out, and the travelers who have sent 
their observations to the committee. 
Among them are Col. Sir Charles Wilson, 
K. C.B., K.C.M.G., F. R.S., LL. D., 
R. E. (the Surveyor of Jerusalem and Si- 
nai); Col. Sir Charles Warren, K. C. B., 
G.C.M.G, F.R.8., R. E., (who con- 
ducted the excavations of Jerusalem) ; Ma- 
jor Conder, R. E. (surveyor of Western 
Palestine and of the east country, unfin- 
ished) ; Lieut.-Col. Kitchener, C. M. G., R. 
E. (Surveyor with Major Conder); the late 
Major Anderson, C. M. G., R. E; Canon 
Tristram, F. R. 8.; Dr. Selah Merrill, of 
Andover, Mass., etc. 

Although the Society is not a religious 
society, strictly so-called, its work neces- 
sarily possesses unusual interest for Bible 
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Students, and its chief supporters are found 
among ministers of all denominations, who 
see in the results of the explorations many 
confirmations of the truth of Scripture. 

In the course of its twenty-five y ars 
existence, the Society, with limited funds 
at its disposal, has done an immense 
amount of work, and published the results 
in books, papers, maps, plans, and photo- 
graphs, primarily for the benefit of its sub- 
scribers, and also for the advantage of all 
students of the Sacred Scriptures. 

Among its chief operations may be enu- 
merated the following: 

1, Exoavations aT JERUSALEM.—These 
were conducted by Sir Charles Warren, and 
had very remarkable results. Jerusalem 
is now proved to be, to a great extent, a 
buried city, and the ancient foundations 
are in some places a hundred feet under- 
ground. The walls of the Temple enclo- 
sure have been examined down to the 
foundations, and the original masons’ 


marks found upon them. The contours of 
the rock, showing how the city was situa- 
ted before the valleys were filled up, have 


been ascertained. In consequence of these 
and other discoveries, many questions of 
the topography relating to the city, and all 
Bible references to locality, are now viewed 
in an entirely new light. 

2. @THe RECovERY OF THE SYNAGOGUE 
oF GALILEE, BY Sir CHARLES WILsoN.— 
Ruins of many of these structures still 
stand in Galilee. They have all been 
planned and sketched, and are found to be 
of considerable architectural pretensions. 
As one consequence of this work, the 
building in which Christ taught the peo- 
ple could now be reconstructed. 

8. Tae Survey or WESTERN Pates- 
TNE. —This work, occupying ten years in 
all, was carried out by Major Conder, R. 
E., and Lieut.-Col. Kitchener, R. E. Be- 
fore it was undertaken, many parts of Pal- 
estine were a terra incognita—some names 
were filled in conjecturally, and 360 Scrip- 
ture places remained unknown. But now 
We possess a map, on the scale of one inch 
to the mile, as beautifully and accurately 
executed as the Ordnance map of England. 


In the course of the Survey, 172 of the 
missing Biblical sites were recovered and 
fixed. 

4. Tne ARonAoLoGioaAL Work or M. 
CrerMont-GANNEAU.—Among the illustra- 
tions of the Bible furnished by this learned 
archeologist may be mentioned the Dis- 
covery of the Stone Zoheleth, the Inscrip- 
tions at Tell Jezer (Gezer), the Inscribed 
Stone of Herod’s Temple, the ‘‘Vase of 
Bezetha,” the ancient Jewish cemeteries at 
Jerusalem and Jaffa, &c. The famous 
Moabite Stone, the Inscribed Stone at the 
Pool of Siloam, the Hamath Inscriptions, 
and the Cromlechs and Dolmens of Moab, 
are additional archeological discoveries of 
incomparable importance due to other ex- 
plorers. Casts and drawings of these may 
be seen in the collection of the Fund. 


5. Tae GrorogioaL, Survey or Pat- 
ESTINE, BY Pror. E. Hutt, F. R. 8.—The 
geological facts here brought forward 
throw new light on the route of the Exo- 
dus, and afford conclusive proof that the 
Cities of the Plain are not under the waters 
of the Dead Sea. 


These paragraphs will give the reader 
some little—very little—idea of the Socie- 
ty’s work in the past. Before us lies work 
not less important. 


6. EXcAVATIONS AT JERUSALEM are Car- 
ried on from time to time as opportunity 
permits, and recorded in the Quarterly 
Statement, as also are all discoveries made 
during alterations in and outside the city. 

7. Tue Survey on tHE East or Jor- 
DAN, where scores of Scripture sites remain 
to be fixed, and where the country is even 
more thickly strewn with ruins than on the 
western side, is to be resumed when per- 
mission can be obtained. It was amid the 
ruins of Dibon, by the brook Arnon, that 
the Moabite Stone was found in 1868, and 
at Amman Major Conder discovered the 
Sassanian monument which is described in 
his book, ‘‘Heth and Moab,” as well as an 
immense number of rude stone monu- 
ments. It is confidently believed that a 
complete survey of this region would lead 
to very important discoveries. 
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o. Ingumy inro Manngxs ANv Cus- 
roms, Proverss, Legenps, TRADITIONS, 
&c.—Readers of Dr. 
Land and the Book,” or the Rev. J. Neil's 
‘*Palestine Explored,” will know what 
vivid light is often thrown upon whole 
classes of Scripture Texts by the accurate 
observation of the customs of the people. 
Yet no inquiry of this sort has ever been 
carried out systematically over the entire 
country. The Committee have made ar- 
rangements for conducting a scientific ex- 
amination into all these points by means of 
questions drawn up with the assistance of 
the President of the Archeological Soci- 
ety, the Director of the Folk-Lore Society, 
the Secretary of the Bible Society, and 
others. 


It cannot be too strongly urged that no 
time should be lost in pursuing the explo- 
“rations, for the vandalism of the East, and 
the newly imported civilization of the 
West, together, are fast destroying what 
ever records of the past lie exposed. 


All subscriptions for the Palestine Ex- 
ploration Fund should be sent to Prof. 


Thomson's “The * 


, 


Theodore F. Wright, 42 Quincy Street, 
Cambridge, Mass., the Honorary Secre- 
tary of the Fund for the United States, 
and from whom all circulars and other in- 
formation in regard to the fund can be 
obtained. ¢ 

1. Subscribers of five dollars a year are en- 
titled to receive— 

(1) Post free the ‘‘Quarterly Statement,” 
which is the journal of the Society, 
and contains the reports of work done 
by its agents, and’a record of all dis- 
coveries made in the Holy Land. 

(2) The maps published by the Society 
at a greatly reduced price. 

(8) Post free on application, a copy of 
the following works :— 

Schumacher’s “Pella, the First Retreat 
of the Christians.” 

Schumacher’s ‘‘ Ajlin ‘within the 
Decapolis.’” 

(4) Copies of the other books issued by 
the Society at reduced prices. 

2. Subscribers of $2.50 annually receive 
the “ Quarterly Statements” free, and 
are entitled to the books and maps at 
the reduced price. 


MERIDEN, CONN. 
TYPis: 
Brsiia PuBLISHING Co., 


MDCCCXCIV. 


VENALIS PRostaT 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


THE ANCIENT EGYPTIAN 


BOOK OF ThE DE 


Edited, with Introduction, by 
DR. CHAS. H. S. DAVIS. 


——__ +02 __—__- 


The Gook of the Bead is the most ancient and most 
important of the religious texts which have come down to the present day, 
as regards the extent and variety of information that it affords. 


This celebrated Egyptian theological work, and the oldest book in the 
world, is a group of Hermetic books which has been called the Puneral 
Ritual, or Book of the Bead, and was considered by the Egyptians as 
an inspired work, and for over 5,000 years its prayers and hymns and 
litanies were in use. Some chapters of the book declare that they were 
written by God Himself, and that they reveal His will and the divine 
mysteries to man. 


= K fu $e 
The Egyptian title was /A\ => | **The Manifestation of 
Light,” or in other words, the Book revealing light to the soul. The 
book was destined to instruct the soul in that which would befall it after 
death, and its contents informed the reader what he would have to be 
passed through, and their efficacy secured him against the dangers feared, 
and assured to him blessings desired. 


The Book of the Dead gives us the completest account of primitive 
belief. We learn from this remarkable book that the standard of morality 
with the ancient Egyptians was very high. ‘* Not one of the Christian 
virtues,” writes Chabas, ‘‘is forgotten in the Egyptian code: piety, charity, 
gentleness, self-command in word and action, chastity, the protection of the 
weak, benevolence towards the needy, deference to superiors, respect for 
property in its minutest details,” etc. It shows that thousands of years 
before Christ the Egyptians held lofty conceptions of the Deity; that they 
believed in one God, self-existent and omnipotent: and that their moral 
ideas were of the purest and best. 


Only two translations of the entire work have been completed: one in 
English by Dr. Birch in 1867, which is very inaccurate, and now very 
scarce, and the other in French by M. Paul Pierret, in 1882. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Tue Brsiia PusisHinc Co. are about to issue the most complete 
edition of the Book of the Dead ever published. 


The 79 plates of the Great Turin Papyrus, giving the 167 chapters 
complete, taken from Lepsius’ Das Todtenbuch der Aegypter nach dem 
Hieroglyphischen Papyrus in Turin, and the 20 plates of the Louvre Papyrus, 
taken from E. de Rougé’s Rituel funéraire des Anciens Egyptiens, publie 
@ apres le Papyrus du Louvre, are reproduced by the photo-engraving pro- 
cess in fac-simile. M. de Rougé’s work was published at $26.00, and 
Lepsius’ book at $8.00, and both are out of print, and would cost much 
more to procure them now. 


In order that the mythology and symbolism of the Bauk of the Bead 
may be thoroughly comprehended, an account is given of the Religion and 
Mythology of the Ancient Egyptians, with chapters on Animal Worship, 
the Egyptian Pantheon, Symbolism of the Book of the Dead, etc. 


The size of the 99 plates will be 7 x 10 inches, and the book will be 
printed in quarto form, 9 x 12 inches, on superfine book paper, and bound 
in cloth. : 


TABLE OF CONTENTS. 


1.—The Religious Beliefs of Primitive V.—The Symbolism of the Book of the 
Peoples. Dead. 


IIl.—The Religion of Ancient Egypt. ViI.—Translation of the Book of the 
Dead. 


{II1.—Animal Worship in Ancient t. 
, tai VII.—Index to all of the words contained 


IV.—The Egyptian Pantheon. in the Tarin Papyrus. 


Subscriptions payable on delivery of the book. 


PUBLISHED BY 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


27 and 29 West Twenty-third Street, 


24 Bedford Street, Strand, NEW YORK. 
LONDON, W. C. 


A Prospectus sent on application. 





